Official and Unofficial Diplomatists
the confidence of the trading classes, and so act not less as the fiduciaries of English enterprise than as the plenipotentiaries of their sovereign.
The details of the organisation controlled by the Secretary of State at home have been already given. Something may now be said about the surroundings of an ambassador. First, as to his attaches from the Admiralty or the War Office. Early in the nineteenth century isolated officers of the army and navy were sent on special missions to various courts. This was done under the authority of the king himself or of the Secretary for War. Nor are any such missions mentioned in the Foreign Office archives. The earliest appointment of a military attache which can be traced belongs to 1858. The War Office records show no salary to have been paid to a military attache before 1865. At that date a British naval attache had existed for five years at Paris. In 1865, too, the struggle between North and South led to the appointment of a second naval attach^ at Washington; simultaneously with this, the naval post at Paris was abolished, or, more accurately, the permanent naval attache in France was replaced by a travelling attache. In 1882, a second European naval attach^ was accredited the courts of the Maritime Powers generally. This officer moved so rapidly between Europe and America, that for some time he must have been considered equal to the duties of both hemispheres. Gradually, however, the institution of two naval attaches, one for the European, another for the American side of the Atlantic, seems to have established itself. As time went on these numbers have
since increased,  till at the present time the military 2A                                   369